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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Volume V 


CERTAIN IDEALS IN EDUCATION! 


EVERY one who is interested in social 
hetterment is often disappointed and some- 

es amazed by the lack of regard for 
even the most obvious measures for the 
welfare of mankind. The slowness of peo 
ple to appreciate and adopt proposals for 
their own good and that of their posterity 


usages of 


is due to their clinging to the 
their fathers. 


We have a tradition 


is holy and that every man 


that everything in 


nd woman has a right to marry and bring 
more human beings into the world, no 
matter what the character of their offspring 
is sure to be. We have the habit of caring 
tenderly for the halt, maimed and _ blind, 
the mentally defective and all those in want 
nd misery, and we have institutions public 
and private for the care of the insane, the 
Have 


vou all visited the state institution for the 


feeble-minded and other defectives. 


feeble-minded at Faribault? If not. let me 
advise you to take the first opportunity to 
do so. It is the duty of every American to 
know the facts in this matter. Go to Fari 


bault and see the hundreds of human crea- 


tures—mentally and often physically defi 


hrought 


cient, really part-human-beings 


into the world bv defective parents with 
the license of the state and the blessing of 
the church. Go to Faribault and see thos« 


hundreds cursed with an existence which 


i 


at best in state hospitals is a vague and 
in natural con 


meaningless existence, and 


ditions is unthinkable misery and suffering 


1A brie f ad lress at the oO} ening convocation of 


Minnesota Summer Session, 


the University of 
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most noteworthy thing. howe ver, 1S that the yuurth ( ft the pul ils dawdle AW iV the ir 
‘common people”’ have produced some of ime, form had mental habits and have their 


the most uncommon of our merchants, 
manutacturers, philanthropists, statesmen, 
and presidents, and without the aid or en- 
couragement of the classes above them. It 
is time for us to realize that the only real 
distinction among people is between those 
with brains, capability and the will to 
strive for their ideals, and those without 
these endowments. The common people 
are not those whose parents are possessed of 
little wealth and social position and social 
graces, but those whose parents have en- 
dowed them with little mental, moral or 
physical power. In any form of society 
the uncommon individuals, however high 
or low their birth, distinguish themselves 
among their fellows. In an ideal society, 
publie institutions should give to uncommon 
men the opportunity to make the most of 
their natural powers. The public school 
system, if it is to serve the highest good of 
the state, should develop to the utmost the 
child possessed of uncommon faculties, 
while not neglecting to do the same for 
those of common faculties. 

Is it, then, true that every child has the 
same right to education at public expense? 
Yes, so far as his natural faculties enable 
him to profit by it. I have space to remark 
on only one general aspect of this question, 
namely, the treatment of the more or less 
capable pupils. We have in our schools all 
grades of pupils, from the most capable to 
some who really belong in the class of 
feeble-minded. Our courses of study are 
organized for the average pupils or those a 
little below the average. The work of the 
eight grades can readily be done by the 
best pupils in four or five years. Oceca- 
sionally the brightest pupils are promoted 
more rapidly than their classes. This is all 
that is done to encourage or develop the 
Certainly one 


most capable children. 


moral stamina undermined while waiting 
for the less capable pupils to do the re- 
quired work. On the other hand, great 
efforts are being made in behalf of the defi- 
cient and retarded pupils. Our sense of 
fair play, our pity for the weak, our care 


for those less able to eare for themselves, 


urge us to these efforts. But is it sound 
policy? Is it right to give all our efforts 
to try to bring the retarded and deficient 
children up to the common level, while we 
allow the bright, the strong, the courageous. 
to fall back to the same level for lack of 
guidance and opportunity to use and 
develop their powers? ‘‘This ye ought to 
have done and not to have left the other 
undone.”’ 

What have we left undone? Chiefly real 
education; book-learning enough has been 
provided. It is not advantageous simply 
to allow the bright pupil to go through the 
grades more rapidly. He should have dur- 
ing the years of the grade school more real 
education. He should have experience in 
practical work, he should test his powers 
and discover the work for which his fac- 
ulties fit him, and he should be prepared 
for and introduced to that work with the 
least waste of misdirected effort and with 
the greatest possible development of his 
inborn faculties. All this means agricul- 
ture, trades, manufacturing, commerce 
under the direction of the schools and the 
serving of true apprenticeships by the 
pupils. The movements toward liberalizing 
the public-school curriculum, including the 
schools of manual and domestic arts and 
the vocational schools, indicate that this is 
to be accomplished in the not far distant 
future. In these activities and opportu- 
nities the uncommon pupil will find chance 
for the development of his powers. 

It has been my business for many years 
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struggle for social betterment. 


and for the 


The richer the boy’s experience, the mor 
he has to do with real affairs—agriculture 
manufacturing, business—the better devel- 
oped is his nervous system and the more 


will he be able to realize the 


faculties with which his parents have en 


Not 


completely 


dowed him under the laws of heredity. 
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students and little less than a crime against 
the community. 

The less capable students form a second 
elass which offer difficulties. Sometimes 
they succeed after awhile through finding 
subjects suited to their talents and inter- 
ests. Most of them succeed to some extent 
if they make serious efforts; some of them 
fall short of any reasonable standards of 
scholarship. What standards should be 
applied to these students? 

The tradition that the state owes a uni- 
versity education to all its youth is happily 
abandoned in most of the older states. 
Obviously, without scholarship standards 
the university would be so crowded with 
students that it would be impossible to 
earry on its work with any funds which 
legislators are willing to furnish. Clearly, 
then, it is the duty of the university to set 
such standards as will allow to remain in 
the university the less capable students only 
of such a degree and in such numbers as 
will not interfere with the main purpose of 
the university. 

This main purpose of the university I 
conceive to be two-fold: first, to give each 
student an opportunity to try his powers 
and find out for what one among the varied 
functions in society demanding higher dis- 
cipline of the intellectual faculties he is 
best fitted; and, second, to train him in the 
best possible manner for that work. The 
first purpose requires the university to re- 
ceive a large number of students and to give 
them a reasonable time in which to find 
themselves. During this period it is one of 
the first duties of the university to rigidly 
weed out those who do not give promise of 
reasonable success. In no other way can 
the university perform its duty to the 
state. At the same time the university 
must offer to these students a_ sufficient 
number and variety of studies and suffi- 
cient advice and guidance to enable them 
to find that which best befits them. These 


functions belong chiefly to the college which 
I represent and they are at present very 
inadequately performed. 

For the second purpose, the adequate 
training of students in their chosen fields, 
the university has a partially developed 
machinery. For those who choose one of 
the established professions the university 
provides separate’ professional schools. 
Each of these schools has had and still has 
to contend with the problem of weeding out 
the less fit. Even the requirement of a year 
or two vears of eollege work for entrance 
to the professional school has not relieved 
these schools of incapable students, and it 
should be made to do so. 

Of those who do not enter a profession 
two classes are to be recognized: those who 
would prepare for one of the newer profes- 
sions called ‘‘voeations’’ and those who 
seek higher scientific training as a prepara- 
tion for research or for creative work in 
arts and literature. Both these classes of 
students have the right—and this is the 
only inherent right which the university 
recognizes as belonging to the youth of 
the state—to have academic work offered 
to them which in its nature and in the con- 
ditions under which it may be pursued 
gives opportunity for the full exercise of 
their powers to the end that they may 
develop their faculties to the utmost. This 
opportunity the university does not fur- 
nish if it places the strongest students in 
the same classes with those far less capable 
than themselves. However much or little 
the less capable students profit by mingling 
with their brilliant fellows—and I am sure 
the gain to them is often far over-estimated 
and that the relation may actually be an 
injury to the much inferior student—the 
university which deliberately limits the ac- 
tivity of its best students by keeping them 
in the same classes with its poorest students, 
thereby denies the community the product 
of its best services in training citizens for 
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THE FRUITS OF SCHOOL SURVEYS 
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set forth in printed form, such a statement will 
suffice. 

Eighteen responses to this inquiry are at 
hand touching surveys in cities ranging in 
population from twenty-five hundred to 
more than a half million. There are six- 
teen letters and five printed statements of 
varying length, three of the latter aceom- 
panying an equal number of the former. 
As a few of the superintendents have ex- 
pressed the desire not to have their names 
divulged in the presentation of this mate- 
rial, the writer refrains from the use of 
names of cities or of their superintendents 
except in a single instance where the super- 
intendent made reference to a_ printed 
statement that has already had some pub- 
licity. Obviously, if names of all superin- 
tendents who are willing that their names 
should appear in connection with such of 
their statements as are quoted herein were 
made known, the names of those few who 
have just been referred to would be readily, 
even though indirectly, discoverable. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE SURVEYS IN GENERAL 
The testimony of the superintendents is 
with few exceptions in support of the sur- 
veys. Fourteen of the total of eighteen 
statements are of this favorable character, 
with but three unfriendly, and the remain- 
ing one non-committal. Four of the 
fourteen responses classed as generally fa- 
vorable were judged to be so from the spe- 
cific results which their writers report that 
the surveys have achieved and which are 
catalogued below under ‘‘Specifie Fruits of 
the Surveys.’’ The attitude of the remain- 
ing ten superintendents may be seen in the 
following quotations from their statements: 
1. We feel that the survey has benefited us in a 
large way and, if it were to do over, I think our 
people would be glad to have the survey made. 
2... . 1 beg to say that we have made some 
changes after surveys had been made of our school 


system. 


No one here has ever questioned their [the 
surveys’] value. No doubt, the results to the 
school district were worth far more than the sur- 
veys cost us, 

4... . 1 have found in many instances that 
things which I have recommended have been re- 
ferred back to the report made by the survey com- 
mittee and in every instance it has been a help to 
me. ... I may personally say that the survey has 
been of a great deal of help to me. As far as the 
personnel of the teaching force is concerned, I 
doubt very much its real value. 

5. I might say in general that the chief benefit 
of the survey was to strengthen the faith of the 
people of —-———————- in the excellence of their 


sebools. 





6.....— — [the surveyor] made certain 

suggestions which resulted in a modification of ex- 
8 

7. On the whole I think it has been helpful. 

Some sore places are left that are not entirely 


isting practises. 


healed yet. 

A printed statement issued by a non- 
school agency in this city states that ‘‘the 
most important benefit of this survey to the 
community is that it has awakened great 
interest in public school affairs.’’ 

8. The survey was of much value, as the teach- 
ers, patrons and board of education were aroused 
to the need of improvement, but the survey was not 
decidedly destructive and had much in it of com- 
mendation. All the innovations that I have 
recommended have been along lines suggested by 
the survey. Thus I have been able to refer to the 
survey and have not been compelled to assume all 
of the responsibility. 

9. The real value of the survey was the en- 
lightenment of the people by the presentation of 
the matter as the view of an outside and unprej- 
udiced authority. The effect of this was that it 
became easier to get some of the changes desired 
by the board of education and school officials. 

10... . we all regard the survey as being ex- 
ceedingly helpful and disappointing in no respect. 
Many things we had been looking for and unable 
to secure, we were able to obtain through the in- 
terest created by the report. 


Quotations from the three statements in 
general unfriendly to the surveys are as 
follows: 


ern survey told us many things, 
most of which were not new to those engaged in 
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the local school service. It pointed out some weak- f the surveys on 1 ws ee 
nesses of which we had been conscious, but owing nroceeded 
to lack of funds we had not been able to overcome 7 
: i! Ss Ss ) 
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le to do the things desired since the survey was thr responses sp 
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ment aiming at community cooperation in SYS‘©M, @ Staten mat Gevaus 20U) , 
effecting the changes. It may be worth ‘SPeciic ! . The former . 
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while to note that material has appeared “® follows : 
in the columns of educational periodicals’... will say that this survey t was in 
> m4 . er ed te mel * ‘ the ‘ + +} 
to indicate that the survey in the system at tended to es ‘ 
. . I i of better school } s t t ] 
whose head is the superintendent whose pie : . 
bonded itself for $250,000 for school buildings 


statement is reproduced in the first quota- 
tion has been widely fruitful. It may also The latt . IS reprodu ed here in the form 
be asked whether it is not probable that the /” which it appears in ‘‘Community Action 

through Surveys,’’ a paper presented by 
Shelby M. Harrison at the Indianapolis 
meeting of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction in May, 1916, and 
published as a bulletin of the Department 


of Surveys and Exhil ts of he R 


accomplishment of the reforms referred to 
by the superintendent quoted in the second 
unfavorable statement was accelerated be- 
eause the needs had been pointed out by the 
survey, even though the superintendent was 
not conscious of their having been brought 


. > . " Naga ‘Co ] tin Ys 
to the attention of the board and of the Sage Foundation: 
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the entire organization and course of study 


changed. Everything complained of in the survey 


has been eradicated. A well-planned system of 
and the 
very best of discipline is obtained without friction. 

4. A 
being erected and will be ready for occupancy next 
year. This will about 
1,500 pupils, cost, 
$500,000. 


5. The lighting, ventilation and general sanita- 


supervised study has been introduced, 


new modern high-school building is now 


building accommodate 


and will completed, nearly 


tion of all the schools have been given attention 


and greatly improved. Fire-exit locks have been 
placed on all outside doors, and fire escapes on the 
high school. 

6. The new school buildings in course of erection 
meet the highest 


respect to lighting, heating, ventilation and sani- 


standards of requirement with 


tation. 

7. A special supervisor of buildings is employed 
who sees that all of the property of the district is 
kept in proper repair. 

8. Patrons’ clubs have been organized in every 
district of the city, and nearly every school house 
used as a social center for neighborhood 
Public meetings and political discus- 
the several 


is now 
meetings, 
sions are held in the auditoriums of 
schools, and about one third of the voting places 
of the city are now located in school buildings. 

9. The number of teachers employed in manual 
training and household than 
doubled since the survey, and pre-vocational train- 


arts has been more 
ing and guidance are promoted. 

10. The school census has been revised, and val 
uable additional information is now obtained. 

11. A new salary schedule for teachers and jani- 
tors has been established on a basis of efficiency, 
and the required qualifications of principals and 
teachers have been raised. 

12. Seven branch libraries have been established 
in as many different schools, and five other centers, 
the books being furnished to each of these twelve 
schools through the city library. 

13. Attendance department has been reorganized 
and an experienced supervisor of attendance has 
been secured. The work of the department has 
been studied and carefully systematized. 

14. Finally, the entire course of study for the 
elementary, junior high and senior high schools, 
has been revised and modernized. 


Mr. Harrison 
that in compiling the list of results, ‘‘no 
special effort has been made to gather in- 


says further in his paper 


elusive data.’’ 
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been 
ad- 


The specific results recited have 
under the 


ministrative control and conduct of school 


classified following heads: 


business, supervision, the teaching staff, 


school organization and eurricula, the 
school population, buildings and equip- 
ment, health, school and community and 
miscellaneous. This eatalogue of results 


may furnish rather monotonous reading, 
but their character and extent ean be noth- 
ing but impressive, despite the facts that 
relatively few of the superintendents would 
be ready to admit that they had made 
statements based upon a complete canvass 
of the situation to ascertain the benefits 
and that a few made no statement of such 
specifie benefits. 

Administrative Control and Conduct of 


Under this category are 


School Business. 
placed the following results: ‘‘A new sys- 
tem of control placing entire responsibility 
for the entire department in the hands of 
the superintendent has been inaugurated 
...; “‘better boards of education ;’’ rules 
of the board revised so that there are fewer 
new and efficient 


committees; ‘‘a system 


of accounts ;’’ ‘‘a more efficient system of 
ordering, purchasing and recording sup- 
plies and equipment, and of accounting 
for other expenditures .;°’ the annual 
budget and report is published ‘‘either in 
the doeu- 
ment’’; a better system of records has been 


provided ; the records of text-books are bet- 


newspapers or as a separate 


ter kept. 

Supervision.—Larger freedom of control 
granted to each school, the responsibility 
now resting more in the principal; the sys- 
tem of fines for from teachers’ 
meetings, tardiness at school sessions, ete., 


absence 


abolished; provision made for live teach- 
ers’ meetings; studies of retardation, pro- 
motion and elimination have been made 
‘‘with the view of learning and ameliorat- 
ing as far as possible the individual causes 


which prevail against backward and ab- 
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sent children’’; use of standardized tests; munity he 


better supervision of high-school work; along lines 

teachers keep more detailed reeords of teacher-traini 

pians and progress ; final examinations and pare for wot 

promotional system entirely changed, the have been n 

former being eliminated as the basis of tl! now pt 
le++ taaal lar lirem } ] t it ] 1Oy ) 

| e! eacners I r GISMISS Sé OL a I » eleme S; I 


The Teaching Staff—One superintend fuller to-da than w hav ( 
t reports: ‘‘Teachers were aroused them’’; pereenta f re 
Nearly 50 per cent. of them went to school reduced in four vears from: WD 


ome place’’ during second summer follow a reduction of 12.18 per cent 


ing survey. ‘‘Great numbers of them took — sus has | r L to ni 
a leave of absence.’’ Another statement ter informatio t 
yneerns a new salary schedule for teachers ment was reo 
h promotion on the basis of ef ( worke! ! | 
and an elevation of alifieations. A third ized 
report speaks of inerease in ize of the « RB ] 
mentary school staff and a decrease in the trons were read 
size of the high-school staff. largement and voted SS00.000 
Re lated to School (Jraa? win a d Cur bul dir c new riyp-s | | ! 
? The following e} res alone tl constru , ' 
lines are reported: junior high-school sys- 000; town bonded itself for rter of a 


tem introduced: ungraded rooms provided m n for il build 


evening-school offering extended; depart tion begun t rrect f neg a 
a Mod 4 ‘re , 

mentalism applied to musie and drawing more t pl led fo 

above the third grade; elementary- and = one r rt ment 3 ft ! 

high-school program of study revised and ments, s $ 


modernized: teaching of academie work outward, ren f t 


strel ethened: ‘our eourse of studv now. ete 
: instead of being dry a | mechanieal, 1S wooawol } \ l fn I 
touching the life of the community ...:’’ rooms to department S 
German is now offered in two elementary wert inderp? led ling 
= _- 4] 4° 1: ‘ , ; f , 
schools; history and arithmetic were modi ete.; special supervisor rS | 


fied to meet the recommendations: history vided, ete yp 


and civies have been vitalized: twice as odds em 





: many teachers now in manual training and _ build 
household art, and prevocational training on the basis of ef | ter 
and guidance introduced; course of study _ pictures for 

in domestic science for elementary schools for ea 

provided; double laboratory periods pro- Health gl \ ition 


vided for work in home economies; ‘‘com eral sa it101 t all s S { il 
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proved; seating changed to improve light- 
ing; more windows cut to increase light; 
sanitary drinking-fountains provided ; san- 
itary paper-towels provided; cloakroom 
lighted and ventilated, banisters provided 
for stairway leading to upper story; new 
buildings erected meet highest standards 
with respect to lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion and sanitation; temperature of rooms 
kept at 68 degrees; fire-exit locks placed on 


all doors; introdueed ; 


physical exercise 
teacher of 
more physical education provided; pupils 


in poor health excused from afternoon at- 


physical edueation employed; 


tendance; open-air room provided; warm 
lunches provided. 

School and Community.—It is dawning 
on school people that the greatest function 
of the school survey is to aequaint the com- 
That 
this is being accomplished is seen to be ex- 
the 


munity with the status of its schools. 
pressed or implied by a number of 
superintendents in those sections of their 
statements quoted above under ‘‘The Ef- 
fect of the Surveys in General.’’ Other 
fruits of the survey along the line of the 
relation of school and community are to be 
found in the following: ‘‘ better cooperation 
between parents and teachers;’’ a parent- 
teacher organization in each elementary- 
school building; patrons’ elubs in every 
district of the city and nearly every dis- 
trict a social center. 
Miscellancous.—Savings banks organized ; 
branch libraries placed in schools; athlet- 
ies placed on an ethical basis; high-school 


teachers not being permitted to change 
text-books at will; law relating to text- 
books being obeyed; better discipline. 

Of course, as Harrison remarks,’ even 
after the needs of the school system have 
been pointed out by the survey, ‘‘the 


program must be carried out very largely 
by other agencies than those that made the 


1 Pp. 20-21, loc. cit. 
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investigation, and they should come in for 
a good deal if not for most of the eredit for 
No one ean contend that survey 
follow upon 
without 


results.’’ 


fruits will automatically 


recommendations subsequent ex- 
penditure of energy by school officers and 
other members of the community whose 
But, calling 


the 


schools have been surveved. 
the attention of the school staff and 
publie to the school needs of a community 
in the striking and convincing manner pos- 
sible to the survey makes the school im- 
provements that follow, where there is co- 
incidence between needs pointed out and 
improvements effected, not less than caus- 
ally connected chronological sequels of the 
survey. On this ground we are warranted 
in looking at these improvements as the 
fruits of the surveys. 

These, then, are the fruits of city school 
surveys as shown in the brief statements 
of the superintendents. Both in the more 
general and in the specific relations, this 
array of results, incompletely as they must 
have been reported by school heads who 
have almost numberless more imperative 
calls upon their time and attention, points 
to an emphatic justification of the survey 
movement and furnishes encouragement for 
its extension. On account of the youthful- 
ness of the science and art of school sur- 
veying, it is not surprising that some sur- 
veys have been amateurish and crude and 
may have wrought more havoe than they 
have effected progress. This may have been 
true of the survey referred to by the super- 
intendent a part of whose statement has 
been presented in the second quotation of 
unfavorable responses above. Or, again, 
this same youthfulness may account for the 
ineffectiveness referred to by the superin- 
tendent quoted in the third unfavorable 
response. To say the least, this is a re- 
markable showing for so new an implement 


of progress. With the advancement in 
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school surveying that has been and will be 115-14, forged ; d ct y 
made we may hope for even more and dr p behind aga 
better fruits in the future. he relative positions of the gr t 


LEONARD V. Koos SUCCESSIVE years . \ bitte var I RB 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON two years ago and this year the uno i 
women led the tield in scholar 
closely followed rder | 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS ial Maeda 
ill, ne unoryg I ed me! ili t } 
SCHOLARSHIP AT THE UNIVERSITY OF n | 1914-1 
i ] > i ] y 7 ‘ y ; 
WASHINGTON 
: : “ - ; women as a gr re \ d t 
ACCORDING to the report in the bulletin of aaa , , 


the university the scholarship of all classes of 
Washington is 


eher this year than it has been any time 


J 
+ 
J 
~~ 
~+ 
- 
4 


during the last three years. A graphic chart EVENING CLASSES AT THE UNIV] 
issued by the recorder’s office shows the com- CINCINNATI 


parative grade records of the students for the Tue Universit f Cine { 
; college years of 1915-14, 1914-15 and 1915-16. that the total rewistr 





The graph shows a slight decrease in aver- classes is 768 Of this miber ver 40 per 
age scholarship for all classes in 1914-15, but eent. are classified as d ' 
indicates a marked advance for the present degrees, having satisfied the university « 
year. For purposes of classification the stu- trance requirement Ther = 
dents were divided into organized women, un- the number of candidates for deere Q per 

1 organized women, organized men and unor- cent. over last vear. Whereas the ev y 


ganized men, an organized group being one  yegistration shows 


whose members live in the same house and dents over the enrollment of September. 1915. 


¢ it 
maintain a close affiliation. The unorganized there was this vear a decrease in the number 
groups are made up of independent students. of freshmen entering the day classes: it 
The organized women have maintained a more probable that some students who ordinari 


uniform scholarship for the charted period would have entered the day el found em 


than any of the other groups. The organized ployment and decided to continue their edu 


' 
men show the greatest amount of improvement tion in the evening sessiv 
on the chart. The organized women, after Experience has shown that tl 
dropping in scholarship in 1914-15, rose again’ sion of a university is likely to be secondary 
this year approximately to the level they at- to the day session, with standards not uit 
tained two years ago. The curve for each equal to those demanded of regular day stu 
group dropped considerably during 1914-15, dents. The students are likeh unnE 
but in every case rose in 1915-16 to a higher pared for the courses they elect and to feel 
point than that charted two years ago. little loya ; 
The organized women held close to the 85 In the Universitv of ¢ nnati 
per cent. mark for the three-year period. The the att mpt was made t elect stud 
grand average of the unorganized women by previous training re really competent 
dropped from above 85 per cent. to about 80 wndertake the v rk. d. if 
and then rose this year again to above 85. dentials could not | resented. to exact 
This is the longest drop on the chart. trance examinations l sm | students. 
The unorganized men, who in 1913-14 were As a result, the students entering as special 
registering a grand average of about 80 per this year have made good records: and ther 
cent., fell a few points last year, and scored to has been Jess irregularity of attendance at d 
g-out on pal f 


above 85 per cent. this year. The organized dropping-out on the part of students than 


men were slightly below the unorganized in previous years. 
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In order to indu reater spirit of so 
[ eve ni ‘ ! ? and ene ] go 
ings have bee l atten 


+ 


nas be« Nl riven 
of men and won 


hv el Ope he d 


In order to corr 


studies from vear 


n detin te plan, 
vide evening 


that greater cont 


cured in the students’ 
THE SCHOLARSHIPS OF 
THE STATE 
Tur twelfth annual report 
partment of Education 
names of the stude: 
scholarships in 1916. 
We quote from the C 
the distribution of the 


rey rted: 


STATE UNIVERSIT 


College 
Cornell 
Hunter 
Columbia 
Syracuse .. 
x. ¥.8. 2 
oc. BH. %. 
Barnard 


Rochester 


New York University 


Vas mE cee 
Hamilton 
Rensselaer P. | 
Union 

Elmira 

St. Lawrence 
Adelphi 
Colgate 

Wells 

Hobart 


stuck nts 


for Teachers 


encouraged. Sper 


l edu tion bo 


y ’ ] = 
ey gy stucde 
| ev ft ‘ 
t it reference 
ech tT en to 
1d r tot 


THE UNIVERSITY 


OF 


NEW YORK 


contains a list 


rine 


Polytechnie Inst.. Brookly) 


William Smith 
New Rochelle 
Alfred eo 
D’Youville 

St. Francis 
Canisius 
Cathedral 


Clarkson Coll of Technology. 


Fordham 
Niagara 
St. John’s 


Total in 31 college 


There are now 


‘ } 


{lumni iN ( 


scholars who 


1) 7 
18 ‘ 

} 
16 1s 
: 19 
18 


1 
l 9 

8 
8 


l 

l 

l 

l 

l 

] . 
364 S78 


thousand holders 


OF 


of 


these scholarships in the colleges and univer- 


sities the state l} ‘ g table shows 

] F j t , hey f w» | ¢ 

Pi imately t De! me nd 
inber « mé n the list, and the number 
» have come Cornel] 

¥ 

913 

1914 > 1D 7 

LYLE 67 ‘ 

1916 Hs 3° 12 


I he unlversity scl jarships were established 


by chapter 22 of the Laws of 1913, and are 


maintained by the state under the direction of 
he University of the State of New York. 
Five scholarships are awarded annually to 
each county tor each asst mbly district ther 

making a total of three thousand such scholar 
ships for the state. Each scholarship entitles 
the holder to the sum of one hundred dollars 
for each year he is in attendance upon an ap 
proved college in this state during a period of 
four years. A person entitled to a university 
scholarship may enter any college in New York 
state approved by the University of the State 
of New York, and may pursue any course ex- 
cept professional instruction in law, medicine, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine or theology. 

Those entitled to university scholarships 
are such persons as receive college entrance 
diplomas during the preceding school vear. 
Appointments are made from such a list of 
names in the order of their merit. In case of 
a vacancy or of a refusal to accept a scholar- 
ship, the pupil standing next highest on the 
list is entitled to the appoil tment. With each 
certificate of award to each scholar, there is 
sent a note signed by President Finley, which 
reads as follows: 

With the opening of the new year the state 
scholarship law comes into full operation. 
The state has now three thousand scholars of 
The University of the State of New York as 
students in the eolleges and universities of the 
state. As executive officer of this university 
through which the special interest of the state is 
expressed, I send you, as one of these, greetings 
and good wishes for the new academic year. May 
you be conscious of our solicitude for your prog 
ress and for the continuation of the excellence 


which recommended your appointment, and may 
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eve 1 sense ) state-n tedness \ h | tw 
ey 1 to give s o the state wi n j 
rt ty < rs for niss \ 
Wi ‘ 
; 
EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE NAVY ! \ H 
I ial report Secretary of the I in 
S. Navy for the year ling December 1 Be ar 
1916, Secretary Daniel rites as follows 
envie 
navy offers a w ety of industrial t whet! 
‘ + mbitious y me If the ree t erithe port , . ; 
s had sor training experi electricity eyes . , ’ " 
n enter either t general or the radio tires ove ' 
ses ¢ the ele I il hoois, ¢ t the Brook 4 Vy . 
the other t tl Mare | ind Navy Yard where ea own - 
} eourse ¢ at 1 < pl Ss macli f in which he a | fitted a ; 
™ rocating steam engines, steam ism and of citizenship in the greatest r 
alk — nvers ul at oS eS, SS the iY t 
etism and electricity dyna s, motor generators 
ternating rrents tteries and the lik In 
the ci teeta, died io Gaaeeas eintine4 rn EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
mechanism for receiving and sending In Tue Execut Committees National 
Artificer School at the Norfolk Navy Yard Edueation Asso ' J ‘ hold 
are taught to be shipwrights, ship fitters, the next sessio1 t Portland. Oree . led 
ksmiths, painters and plumbers. Both at New thy trans ‘ ' 
rt, R. I., and San Francisco are yeomanry schools, gopcents to n ti0 ee _ 
ere the men are perte ted for the clerical work nort} 7 , ; 
of the navy to become expert stenographers, type ar 
vriters, bookkeepers, ete An attractive line in ieee 
ivy is the Hospital Corps with schools at PRESIDE? nm. 3.A t t | 
Newport. R. I., and San Francisco. Not a few Maine, pre lent t Nat | 
ne 1 ive gone out of these schools after their A soc iat rn. ' ad oT | 
service to make good doctors in eivil life, t hers f ( ; | 
after the thorough training received in anatomy “The Care of the vidu 
ind physiology, nursing, first aid, and emergency 
Joun D. Su Pp | 
surgery, hygiene and sanitation, pharmacy, ma 
teria medica, toxicology, chemistry and the like. . ted iper t dent ‘ 
Mus essent it I ¢ se led life i vat | j ird t tr tos | \ 
ind the vs with musical talent are nstructed i d | | tr | os¢und p 
: the schools at Norfolk and San Francisco. rhe ‘ weed @ l Mr iy i. 
; machinist school at harleston 1s open to men who \\ = neces : 1 
show themselves apt in mechanical work. The \ y ; 
: coppersmith school is located also at Charleston , s 
: The two commissary schools are at San Francisco ae : . u 
and Ne wport. At Pensacola every three months a Act CHANCELI | \ 
class of sixteen enlisted men, selected by the Washinet I) e] ‘ 4 | 
: ‘ommander-in-chief of the Atlantic Fleet, is ippointed chai = eed Dr. D 
; trained for an eighteen n onths’ course im aero i] : : , 
nautics The course is divided into two classes : 
CC il Ss and \) y The me ire ilte! rds om at 
t sterre te ene ervice and are entitled to ae ; 
lditional pa of 50 per eent. while detailed to I ‘ 
: the duty of actual flying. The seamen gunners’ c r H t t 
: school is located at Newport, where a special study chances rott ersit ter Mar ! t 
of the torpedo is made. sr t to 1 
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in the cabinet, left the vacaney which was 
filled immediately by the promotion of Dr. 
Hall. The hew chancellor, who is SIXty vears 


old, was born in Brunswick, Mo., and was 
educated at Drury College, Springtield, Mo., 
and in Germany. From 1898 until 1901 he 
was dean of Drury College. In the latter year 
he went to Washington University to teach 
Greek. In 1912 he was appointed dean and 
shortly thereafter became acting chancellor, 
which post he has held during the four years’ 
absence of Chancellor Houston at Washington 


Mayor Mitrcner, of New York, on January 
9, announced the appointment of twelve mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, four of whom 
are reappointees, five new members for a full 
term of five vears and three new members to 
fill unexpired terms caused by resignations. 
One of the men designated for a five-vear 
term is Dr. E. P. Roberts, a negro physician. 
This is the first time since 1898 that a negro 
has served on the board. The appointees from 
Manhattan are as follows: Isadore M. Levy, 
reappointed; Cornelius J. Sullivan, reap- 
pointed; Joseph P. Brennan; Dr. E. P. Rob- 
erts; Mrs. Irma B. Levy, appointed to suc- 
ceed George J. Gillespie, resigned, whose term 
expires December 31, 1917. The following 
appointments from Brooklyn were made: 
Joseph Barondess, reappointed; James H. 
Post, president of the National Sugar Refin- 
ing Company of New Jersey; George F. Alli- 
son, a lawyer, appointed to sueceed Miss Mary 
E. Dreier, resigned, whose term expires De- 
cember 31, 1919. The Bronx appointments 
are: Elisha Harris Janes, an architect; Wil- 
liam J. Weber, appointed for a term of four 
years to succeed Thomas J. Carroll, deceased. 
William W. Gillen, Jamaica, a lawyer, was 
appointed for a five-year term, and John Mar- 
tin, of Richmond, was reappointed. The for- 
mer members who were not reappon ted were: 
Thomas M. De Laney, Dr. D. J. MeDonald, 
Morton Stein, Rupert B. Thomas and Frank 


D. W ilsey. 


Ar Yale University, Dr. A. F. Kovarik has 
been appointed assistant professor of physics 
in the scientific school, and Dr. R. V. Wester- 





ld. assistant professor of political economy 


Dr. Artuur IluntiInGTron Nason, assistant 
‘ofessor of English at New York University, 


is been appointed to a full professorship. 


Coury V. DyMent, for thirteen years a news- 
paper man in the Pacific Northwest and for 
the past three and a half years a member of 
the faculty of the school of journalism at the 
University of Oregon, has been nominated 
professor of journalism and administrative 
ead of the department at the University of 
Washington. Professor Fred H. Heath, of 
the University of North Dakota, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of chemistry. He 
vill fill the place left vacant last October by 
Dr. James E. Bell when he accepted a posi- 
tion in the chemistry department of Throop 
College of Technology at Pasadena, Cal. 


Dean Atrrep Vivian, of the College of Agri- 
culture of the Ohio State University, is one 
of the three men in Ohio who will cooperate 
with the United States department of agricul- 
ture in the plans under way in federal and 
state departments to establish the teaching of 
agriculture in Ohio public schools. 


Proressor Aubert J. Carnoy, formerly a 
professor at the University of Louvain, Bel- 
gium, gave a free public lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on December 30, en- 
titled “The Struggle for Democracy in An- 
cient Times.” 

Mr. Joun D. Rockere:ter, Jr., will address 
the students of Cornell University on 
Founders Day on January 12 on “ The Per- 
sonal Relation in Industry.” 

Tue faculty of the University and Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College announces a course 
of five lectures to be given under its Herter 
Foundation on “The Distribution of Inor- 
ganic Compounds in Animal and Vegetable 
Tissues, and the Forees that Determine It,” by 
Professor A. B. Macallum, of the University 

Toronto, beginning on Monday, January 8, 
at four o’clock, and continuing daily at the 
same hour at the Carnegie Laboratory, 338 
East 26th Street, New York City. 
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W. Keen, of Ph 
1e Colver lectureship at Brown Univer- 
sity in 1917, delivering three lectures. January 
10. 15 and 17, upon “ Medical Research and 
Human Welfare—A Record of Personal Ex- 


President: 
souri. 

Vice-presidents: Oswald Veblen, Princeton Uni 
versity; D. N. Lehmer, University of California. 

Secretary-Treasu W. D. Cairns, Oberlin Col 
lege. 
Additional Members of the Executive Council: 
R. C. Archibald, Brown University; B. F. Finkel, 
Drury College; E. R. Hedrick, University of Mis 
souri: E. V. Huntington, Harvard University ; 
Helen A. Merrill, Wellesley College; E. H. Moore, 
University of Chicago; R. E. Moritz, University of 
Washington; M. B. Porter, University of Texas; 
D. E. Smith, Columbia University; J. N. Van der 
Vries, University of Kansas; J. W. Young, Dart- 
mouth College; Alexander Ziwet, University of 
Michigan. 

Publication Committee: W. H. Bussey, Univer 
sity of Minnesota; R. D. Carmichael, University of 
Illinois; H. E. 
Managing Editor. 


At a recent meeting of the New York City 
Board of Education Dr. John Whalen, on be- 
half of the Committee on High Schools and 


Slaught, University of Chicago, 


Training Schools, offered the following tribute 
to Dr. Gunnison: 

The Board of Education records with deep re 
gret the death, on December 19, 1916, of Dr. 
Walter B. Gunnison, principal of Erasmus Hall 
High School. Dr. Gunnison was a graduate of St. 
Lawrence University. After teaching for eleven 
and one half years in elementary and high schools 
in Maine and in New York state, he entered the 


was announced that friends o 
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member of the board rustees 

Tut campaign for S200,000 t 
ment fund of the Woman’s Me 
Pennsylvania, has been success 

Tue board of trustees the Emn 
School announces that Mrs. Russ 
given $250,000 toward t w t 
Sage College f Practi 1 Art ul 
quirement being that t " 
used in the same way as 1 r 
the same amount give! vear ago t 
the college. 
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d to new quarters at University 
1] ht The new | din St. Mary’s Hall, 
re idy I ( S dt i u 
specime modet ! ectul id 


Pennsylvania has been formed to build a 
stadium or bowl to hold 100,000 spectators to 
supplement Franklin Field, the capacity of 
which is about 52,000. The chairman, Henry 
Laussat Geyelin, has appointed Paul Thomp- 
son, C. S. W. Packard, Joseph B. Townsend, 


INCREASES of approximately 10 per cent. in 
| teachers and of employees of 
Is receiving $75 a month 
or | have been approved by the city board 
of education. Che increases will affect more 
than 500 teachers 

Tue University of Cincinnati reports that 
at a meeting of the local branch of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors held 
on December 8, 1916, the following resolution 
was adopted: “ That the local chapter of the 
university endorses in full the report of the 
Committee on Insurance and Pensions as pub 
lished in the bulletin for November, 1916.” 
It was also moved and carried that a com 
mittee be appointed to consid r the advisabil- 
itv of the cooperation of the deans and facul 
ties in preparing the annual university 


budget; and that another committee be ap- 


pointed to consider the question of the proper 
cooperation of the deans and faculties in ap 


pointing and dismissing members of the fac 


[ne National Association of Directors of 


Education il Re search will meet in Kansas 


wit tha Department ot Superintende of 


National Edueation Association Dr 
Walter S. Monroe, of the Bureau of Educa 


tional Measurements and St dard at the 
Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, is 
! The program is as fol : 


‘*The Problem of Measuring Ability to Read 


. 
io 
( rreltation betwee \ t to tl nd 
' 
Ability to remember, with special reference to 


1 


United States History,’’ B. R. Buckingham, Edu 
cational Statistician, State Board of Edueation, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

‘*Organized Effort in Educational Research in 
City School Systems,’’ J. P. O’Hern, Rochester, 
New York. 

‘* Fundamental Problems of Edueational Re 
search from the Point of View of a State Bu 
reau,’’ Charles Fordyce, Nebraska Bureau of Edu 
cational Measurements, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; F. J. Kelly, Bureau of Schoo 
Service, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kar 
H. A. Brown, Bureau of Research, Dep: 
Publie Instruction, Concord, New Hampshire. 

Piz Jou of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation states that on January 1 the electors 
of Toronto voted on the question of placing 
the medical inspection of school children 
under the medical officer of health. Since its 


inauguration some six years ago, it 


with a chief medical inspector and several as 
sistants and school nurses. Lately, however, 
it has been found that the work of the school 
nurses and those of the well-organized depart 
ment of health was being duplicated; and, as 
there is eve ry ¢ videnece of a dk sire to save on 
the part o1 the taxpayer, and as the board of 
health and the board of education could not 
arrange terms for amalgamation, wv ch amal- 
gamation has been estimated v l ave at 
least $35,000 to the city annually, 
cided to submit the proposition to the people 
at the municipal elections. The medical officer 
of health, Dr. Charles J. Hastings, has issued 


a bulletin, setting forth the work of the de- 


partment under his charge, in the form of a 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
MARKS IN COLLEGE BIOLOGY AS AFFECTED  , 
BY PREVIOUS TRAINING ' 
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previous training in biology (if we exclude 


those who have had physiology alone) have for 
attained a higher efficiency, 
judged from the standpoint of marks, than 
the rest of the class. Can it be said that the 
former secondary-school training in biology is 
the factor? It is 
would not be safe to make this assumption 
without -first attempting to discover whether 


some 


reason 


controlling clear that it 


this group may not be a selected one for some 
other reason. 

This turns out to be the ease, for this group 
is not only superior to the rest of the class in 
biology, but in other subjects also. The gen- 
eral average in subjects other than biology 
taken in the same year as the biology is 280 for 
the smaller group, and 269 for the larger. Un- 
less we are prepared to hold, therefore, that 
the previous training in biology has been the 
controlling factor in these other subjects, it 
can searcely be believed that it has had great 
significance in effecting the higher average 
grade of this group in biology. We seem to 
have here only one more illustration of the 
rule which has been found to hold true for 
Yale and institutions that 
the high-school pupil in general does better 
after entering college than the student pre- 
It appears from 


for several other 


pared at the private schools. 
the data presented in the article referred to 
above that this rule holds good also at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The reasons for the 
higher standing of the high-school students 
in college can not be stated with definiteness, 
but it may be conjectured that the high-school 
pupil, being thrown more on his own resources, 
has developed habits of greater industry and 
Probably, too, the 


high-school group is a more highly selected 


independence of thought. 


one for the reason assigned by Colton, namely, 
that the private school sends out a relatively 
larger number of duller pupils, though they 
are more thoroughly drilled in the require- 
ments of college entrance examinations. 

that the 


dent, irrespective of his previous training, is 


The conclusion, high-school stu- 
superior to other students in biology is con- 
firmed by a study of the grades of the students 


who prepared at high schools, but who had 
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d no biology previous to entering college. 

There are 101 of such students in the class 

f biology and their average work is 286, ex- 

actly the same as that of the group who had 

ad previous training in biology. The con- 
‘lusion is somewhat obscured, however, by the 

fact that not all of the latter group pre- 
pared at high schools. So far as the office 


records show, 16 of the 


] 


al 

73 received their prep- 
J 
hools exelu- 


private se 
ols, 


sively, 28 in both high and private sche 


ls exclusively. The basis 


| igh scho 


of selection in this group, therefore, while 
the that of the high-school 
sroup without previous training 
in part of a different 
nature of which necessarily remains 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the con- 


at it is more ad- 


mainly same as 
in biology, is 
character, the exact 
obseure. 
clusion drawn by Colton “ th 
vantageous for a student in the general course 
at the University of Pennsylvania to have had 
some biology in school” is scarcely warranted 
by the data he presents in his article. It is 
true that in the case of one group—those who 
have prepared at the Philadelphia hig] 

—the students who have had zoology 
ously do better in the college course in 
subject than those who have had no 
previous training. But for the group coming 
from other high schools this is not true, since 
they do no better than those coming from 
private schools without previous training in 
Again, even in the case of the Phila- 


) 
l schools 


previ- 
that 
such 


zoology. 
delphia high-school pupils, it may be, so far as 
the data show, that the group with previous 
training in zoology is a group similar to our 
own, that is, one having a greater capacity 
for mark-getting in general. Granting, how- 
ever, that it can be shown conclusively that 
this group is superior because of the former 
training in zoology, it may be questioned 
whether such a group of students should be 
placed in an elementary class in college de- 
signed for the most part for those who have 
had no such training. A comparison of the 
content and methods of courses in high school 
and college might show that the college course 
in large measure is a duplicate of the high- 


school course, and consequently one or the 
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such a study as Mr. Nearing has here n ade, 
and he d es not seem quite certain himself of 
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and the caution against imparting informa- 
tion regarding immorality in place of con- 
tructive suggestion which may lead young 
people to the emulation of a hi example 
rather than to curiosity regarding debasing 
activities. 

Under the head of “ Organization of Edu- 
cational Attack on the Sex Problems,” we are 
told, 


vancing ideal, though it will be long before 


n Chapter II[., that we pursue an ad- 


we can hope to reach even that part of our 


ideal vhich is now ele irly defined, tor the 
t of sex-edueation the ever-adyat r 
l rovement of sexual « dit i livid 
ual s well ‘ | Despite t com 
mandi mportancs tf t ‘ d its 


The edueational aims of sex e¢ 
grouped as follows: “(1) the development of 
an open-minded, serious, scientific and re- 
spectful attitude towards all problems of hu- 
man life which relate to sex and reproduction; 
(2) the imparting of such knowledge of the 
personal hygiene of the sexual organs as is 
necessary to health; (3) the cultivation of an 
ethical and social conscience in matters of sex; 
(4) to teach briefly to young people during 
later adolescence, the essential hygienic, so- 
cial and eugenie facts regarding the two de- 
structive diseases which are chargeable to 


sexual promiscuity.” These aims are arranged 
in the order of their importance as viewed by 
the author. In the remainder of the chapter 
the discussion is upon the mode of educational 
attack. 
Und 
] 
if i 


Ww ed 4 


er 


the heading “ The Teacher of Sex- 
Kr ge,’ Chapter IV. insists upon the per- 
sonality of the teacher who shall handle those 
personal and human aspects of the instruction 
which should crown the biological studies of 
the earlier years. The question of the sex and 
age of the teacher, of coeducational classes, of 
married women as teachers, of mothers as 
first teachers and as teachers of adolescent boys 
are briefly discussed and cautions given re- 


garding certain teachers who are undesirable. 
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No instruction at all is preferable to that 
unsatisfact ry teachers. All this is so clearly 


stated and in such admirable temper that much 


opposition will be disarmed at the outset. The 


chapter (V.) on “ Books as Teachers Concern- 
ing Sex and Life,” taken with the literature 
list at the close of the volume, will serve as an 
excellent guide to parents and teachers who 
desire the necessary information for them- 
elves or who wish to place literature of this 
nature in the hands of others. Chapter VI. 
on “‘ Sex-instruction for Pre-adolescent Years ” 
develops still further the mode of educational 
attack. Here the differentiation in the i 
struction of boys and girls is made clear and 
there is much helpful suggestion for the par 
ent. Chapters VII., VIII. and IX. continue 
rrestions as to the educational attacl 
during early adolescence and in young 


d and voung womanhood and here again we 


evil, but rather overcome evil with good. 
Dancing and women’s dress are here cited as 
effecting self-control in young men and also 
the young woman’s attitude toward love and 
marriage, and there is throughout a r 

tion of the difference of the problem in the 
two sexes. 

The succeeding Chapter X. is a reply to cer- 
tain prominent critics of sex-education, nota- 
bly Agnes Repplier, Cosmo Hamilton, Richard 
Cabot, Superintendent Maxwell and Ex-presi- 
dent Taft. It is pointed out that some of this 
criticism, though recent, attacks the program 
of sex-education as originally conceived or as 
it has suffered through its extreme and un- 
balanced advocates. It must be remembered 
that much crystallization of opinion has oc- 
curred even in the ten years since this move- 
ment took its origin, and a good deal of prog- 
ress has been made toward a more unified opin- 
ion together with the elimination of many ex- 
treme views. Nor is it fair to charge the sex- 
education movement with the recent capitali- 
zation of sex by the producers of theatrical 
performances and the writers of novels, who 
have, we hope, seen their most profitable days. 


Where the argument lies squarely acr the 
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) elt 


path of his present ideals, Professor | Ww 
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é t fau i rd for ab gist, at dk t 

t that he does not refute thes r 

crit A gocd exam} f this is found « lt 
page 209 in t d adequate reply to t r r 

criticism of th l appr which t ( 
comes from a religious sour dw h, to though thos d 
the biologist, has an element childishness t < t 
\ n might eas provoke a rather caustic t tl \ i 
rejoinder and some comment as to why such an ssor Bigelow 
aspect of religion as is here illustrated will have ready 
never again appeal to thinking men. While  n tenths 
they have not the force of a stinging blow as needs t t 
had Huxley’s reply to Bishop Wilberforce, ener | ! \ 
there sa bit I the Sar element in the two ad not need s 
quiet sentences with which our author dis- ! 
misses the plea of Cosmo Hamilton. 

The two coneluding chapters (XI. and XIT.) r ete 
deal, respectively, with the “ Past and the Fu human sex ! 
ture of the Sex-Education Movement” and deve ped. Wi S i 
with “ Books for Sex-Education.” That the We ey 
movement is not an educational fad, destined ent method r 
to go its wav with many others, seems borne fessor Bigs y sg 
out by the vital need of some solution better ad vielded the f1 ! 
than that we now possess for a problem which siler d it { 

nfronts every one of us. That part of the educat ur 


Chapter XI. which is now history is interest- 
ing as showing the rapid shifting of the ideal 
from the limited field of the social diseases to 
a broader and nobler conception. The list of 
reference books which follows is extensive 
but by no means, as the author states, complete, 
and his comments will be helpful to teachers 
and parents who are in sympathy with this 
educational movement and have need of its 
literature. 

Taken as a whole, the book can be recom- 
mended as the only compact and ec ymprehen- 
sive discussion yet published of a side of this 
matter which parents and teachers ought to 
know. It is written in the simple and unemo- 
tional manner in which these matters above all 
others should be discussed, and one can not 
but admire the high-mindedness of the writer 
which shows itself despite the impersonal na- 
ture of the discussion. The book breathes 
throughout a spirit of high and matured ideal- 
ism such as those who experienced his com- 
panionship in earlier years might well have 
believed Maurice Bigelow ca 


} 1? 


y capable of in middle 
life, and the fact that all roy 


alties are to be 
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The high-school age is the time for empha- 
sizing the logical phase of geometry. This 
fact and the desire to prepare for college prob- 
ably are the principal reasons for the arrange- 
ment of the subject-matter as we now find it 
in most of our text-books and which is still 
essentially the same as given by Euclid. With- 
out question it is a marvel as a logical system. 
However, as an introductory course, this type 
of geom« try is extremely difficult for the ordi- 
nary high-school student. Hence, it is im- 
portant that before taking up the study of 
logical geometry a well-directed and systematic 
effort be made to teach first the simple con- 
cepts of geome try. 

This fact has been recognized to the extent 
that in nearly all text-books on geometry we 
now find some introductory work for the pur- 
pose of developing the fundamental notions of 
geometry, and of creating a feeling on the 
part of the student not only of the need of a 
logical proof, but of its usefulness and advan- 
tages over the intuitional or experimental 
methods of establishing geometric truths. 

Although this is a step in the right direc- 
tion, a short introductory course of two or 
three weeks in which a large number of new 
notions are introduced in quick succession, to 
be used almost immediately in correct logical 
demonstrations, is not at all satisfactory Even 
with this introductory course a large number 
of students fail to enter into the spirit of the 
deductive geometry during the first months of 
study in the subject. Indeed, this is inevi- 
table. For such a course overlooks the abso- 
lute necessity of time exposure required to 
make the learner familiar with the tools he is 
to use later and to make him pass gradually, 
almost unnoticeably, through the stages of 
intuition, observation, description, experi- 
mentation and informal discussion to the de- 
ductive method of geometry. Hence, this 
introductory work should begin even before 
the pupil enters the high school. There is no 
reason why systematic instruction in geometry 
should not be given as early as in the fourth 
grade, if the proper methods of instruction are 
used. Where cooperation between the elemen- 
tary and the high schools is impossible, much 
of the introductory work should be done in the 


first high-school year, demonstrative geom«¢ try 
being left for the second year. Unless this is 
done, geometry will continue to be one of the 


most difficult s ibjects otf red by the high 


‘1 he f lowing s suggested as an outline of 
a course in geometry, beginning in the elemen- 


tary school and continuing in the high school. 

1/1 geometric development starts with ob- 
servation. Therefore, this should be the first 
stage in the introductory work. Space study 
teaches at first knowledge of the simplest space 
forms, in particular ty] ical angles, figures and 
solids, and instruction should aim at a well- 
classified and conscious observation. Throug! 
constant instruction in observing the pupil 
trains his eye to estimate magnitudes of lines 
and angles, to judge lines and planes as to 
their horizontal or vertical position, ete. The 
eye is very sensitive to certain fundamental 
forms, as perpendicular and parallel lines, 
parallelograms, and regular polygons and 
solids. Perhaps this is because they are met 
frequently in nature, the whole orientation in 
space depending upon a clear conception of 
parallel and perpendicular lines and planes in 
space. Intersecting edges lead to the develop- 
ment of the notion of angle and to classifying 
angles according to sizes, especially right 
angles. 

The objects used in this work are the cube, 
cylinder, cone and sphere. 

Along with observation the scientific lan- 
guage of geometry is taught. The pupil learns 
to describe in correct language the funda- 
mental forms of the plane and space as viewed 
on models and objects around him. Conversely, 
from a given description he learns to imagine 
these forms correctly. Thus, he conceives and 
systematizes space magnitudes. Inspection of 
the boundary of surfaces leads to the explana- 
tion of the simplest geometric figures. 
Through the study of pyramids and prisms he 
learns to classify triangles and quadrilaterals 
and the main positions of lines and planes in 
space. From the cylinder, cone and sphere he 
obtains the circle. 

Drawing is a most useful means of connect- 
ina new and old ideas and of makina them the 
property of the pupil. Forming figures with 
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whole, now they are analyzed and put together, 
leading to the construction of geometric forms. 
This activity requires attentive observation of 
form and calls for application of previously 
The 


recognize a sufficient number of parts which 


acquired knowledge. pupil learns to 
determine a figure and to construct congruent 
figures. 

Actual 
building and school yard furnish figures to be 
Some of the 
fundamental problems of finding inaccessible 
distances are solved by that 

The following models, made of wood, card- 


measurement in the _ classroom, 


constructed and drawn to scale. 
method. 


board or wire, are used in this work: a cube, 
a quadrangular prism and pyramid, divided 
into symmetric parts by planes; a sphere with 
the equator marked and parallel circles and 
meridians; right and oblique pyramids, prisms, 
cones and cylinders; the five regular polye- 
drons. 
At the end of this course the pupil should be 
familiar with the following: 
Measurement and graphing of line-segments; 
Measurement of angles; 
the 
interior and exterior; 
Relations 
mentary and supplementary ; 
Relations between the acute angles of a right 


Relations between angles of a triangle, 


between adjacent angles, comple- 


triangle; 

Relations between the angles formed by par- 
allel lines and a transversal; 

Problems solved by scale drawings; 

The fundamental constructions, and construc- 
tions of congruent figures; 

Properties of chords, tangents and central 
angles; of the isosceles and equilateral tri- 
angle. 

Correlation of Algebra and Arithmetic with 
Geometry.—Opportunity for the study of 
algebra and arithmetic is found in adding, 
subtracting and multiplying line-segments; in 
measuring lengths, as perimeters and circles; 
in finding areas and volumes. Expressions 


like (a+ b)?, (a+b) (a—b), (a+ b)® are 


pictured with rectangles and cubes. The for- 
mula S = ba is developed for whole numbers, 
decimal fractions and fractions. Computa- 


tion of areas leads to square root. Here the 
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pupil learns to understand the advantage of 
approximate arithmetic, as he develops his 
judgment as to the limited accuracy of the 
magnitudes given and to be computed. 

This the 
introductory work in geometry. It 


concludes second stage in the 
may be 
given in the sixth or seventh grade. 

Transition to Logical Geometry.—The need 
of a lengthy period for making the transition 
to logical geometry is not always recognized. 
This neglect is one of the principal causes for 
loss of delight and pleasure which should come 
to every student of geometry. 

Pupils should prove geometric facts long 
before learn to demonstrate. At 
first the studied 
and the results found are formulated as the- 
The truth of these theorems is then 
established by reasoning. However, at this 
stage the method of proof is always informal 


they 
properties of figures are 


orems. 


and rigor is carried only as far as the class is 
able to appreciate it. Thus, after it has been 
found that two lines perpendicular to the 
same line are parallel, the student will reason 
about as follows: “ This must be true. For, if 
they were not parallel they would meet and 
then we would have two lines from a point 
outside of a given line perpendicular to the 
given line, which is impossible.” However, the 
conventional form of proof: given, to prove, 
proof might be used occasionally in instances 
in which the class can appreciate its value. 

In the study of geometry at this stage it is 
aimed (1) to establish geometric facts, either 
by studying the figure, or as a consequence of 
other known facts; (2) to help the student to 
pass gradually to the logical method of demon- 
strative geometry. 

The following topics are studied: 
Congruence of triangles. 

Similarity of figures. 

The properties of isosceles and equilateral 
triangles. 

Proofs of the fundamental constructions. 

Tangents and regular inscribed and circum- 
scribed polygons. 

The theorem of Pythagoras. 

The method used is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing two examples: 

1. Congruence of Triangles——Each student 
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ngle satisfying 
cut 


king allow 


in the class constructs a tr 
These triangles are out 


other. Ma 


constructi 


given conditions. 
and p 


ance tor 


laced one over the 


inaccuracies in the yns, it 


becomes evident that the triangles coincide. 


then formulated as a theorem. 
Next it is to be reasoned out 


. er ; ‘ 
triangies satisIying the given 


fact id 
that any 
condition 


be made to coincide. For this two large 


wood n triangles are ust 1, the teacher s] owing 


made to fit 


throughout. triangles ABC 


A’B’C’ are drawn on the blackboard. Chey 
represent any two triangles satisfying the 


given conditions and the corresponding parts 
are marked. It is now 
angle be p 
they can be Ol] 
Fi Jjures The 


un in preceding course 


d over the other and it is shown 
study of similar 
figures which was beg 
is continued, but does not yet take the form 
of a strictly logical discussion of the subject. 
Attention is called to the similarity of a 
and the piece of land it represents, to the fact 
that all 


map 


equilateral triangles and 


squares, 
circles are similar, but not all reetangles and 


isosceles triangles. In the preceding course 
the properties of similar figures were found by 
Now the change s of 
similar figures are studied as based upon for- 
This 


corresponding 


measuring and drawing. 
mulas of perimeters and areas. gives 
opportunity for comparing 
changes in length and surface, e. g., 


l-a? and 


rr? and p 


for the triangle, S 


p = 4a for the square, S 


equilateral 
(2x)r 
for the circle. A most interesting illustration 
is the change in the volume of a sphere as the 
That 


radius equal to 1 meter weighs over 2,000 Ibs. 


radius changes. a sphere of cork with 
is a surprise to most pupils but is easily veri- 
fied. 

This work represents the third stage in the 
introductory work in geometry. It may be 
given in the eighth grade or in the first year in 
the high school. About half of the 


usually given to mathematics should be de- 


time 


voted t : 
der for the ot I t ts 
! ul Geo In the ] i I 
e student has d horo ! l 
ng of the fundamental concept 
Ile has seen the need of a logical pr f and its 
advantages over the experimental method. H 


ow learns to choose betwer n 


f proof. These methods are discu 1 


a‘ ; 

phasized thro t t ! 

r the student to see that ther 

rie dk nite pl I I d { 
S$ not a matter r stu | 
proof 

T} f 1 ; f , y 
. 
ory ’ t 


chapter. 
2. The 


segments or 


method of congruent tri ngles: 


proving that they are corresponding parts of 
triangles. 

3. The indirect method: A powerful method 
of proof used not only in geo 


congruent 


every-day life. From assuming the negat 


of the conclusion of the 
the student is led to a 


tory 


theoren ! 
statement < 
to known, or assumed, facts. 
concludes that the assumption is wrong and the 
conclusion is true. 

4. The method of analysis: 


analysis the student discovers the known fact 


, ° 
By means otf an 


from which to start and learns how to arrat 
the proof. 

In the proof of converse theorems, methods 
(3) and (4) are generally used. 

5. The algebraic method: Relations between 
magnitudes are expressed in symbols. The re 
quired magnitude is then found | pr 
of elimination. 

The 


mathematical facts | considering enough 


inductive method is 


special cases to enable the student to re 4 e 
. ’ 
the ren ral law 1 nderlving these cases. 
Arrangem t l Sul t-matter The 
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custom of dividing the subject of geometry 
into a few books is only of traditional impor- 
tance. This arrangement carries the student 
alternately from very simple to the most diffi- 
cult subject-matter. It is not a psychological 
arrangement and therefore not economical of 
It is better to 


divide the course into a number of short chap- 


the student’s time and energy. 


ters, each dealing with one or only a few cen 


tral topics. This may be done in various 
ways. The following is suggested as a tenta- 


tive arrangement :? 
1. Quadrilaterals. 

formed by parallel lines and a transversal, the 

trapezoid, the kite. 
2. Proportional 


angle s 


Parallelograms, 


Parallel 


lines cut by transversals, constructions leading 


line-segments. 


to proportional segments, processes which ap- 
plied to proportions give proportions. 

3. Similar polygons and triangles. 

4. The theorem of Pythagoras and its gen- 
eralizations. 

5. The circle. Diameters, chords and ares, 
parallel secants, tangent circles. 
the 
formed by 


G. Measurement of angles by ares of 


cirele. Inseribed angles, angles 


secants, tangents and chords. 

7. Proportional line-segments in circles. 
8. Inequalities. In the preceding chapters 
theorems on inequalities have been 


This chapter is an extension and full 


various 
proved. 
treatment of the subject. 

9. Loci 


several locus theorems have been proved. 


Before this 
This 
chapter is a of the 
The same is true for the next three 


and eoneurrent lines. 


summary and extension 
subject. 
topics. 

10. Regular polygons inscribed in, and cir- 
eumscribed about, the cirele. Length of the 
circle. 

11. Area of the triangle. 

12. Area of the polygon and circle. 
text-books on 


Trigonome try.— Most geom- 


etry now contain the fundamentals of trigo- 


nometry, consisting mainly of the definitions 
ratios, finding the 


an- 


of the trigonometric 


2 See article on ‘‘Seeondary Mathematies in the 
University High School,’’ by E. R. Breslich, School 
Review, November, 1916. 
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proximate values of the ratios for given angles, 
the use of tables of the natural functions and 
applications to the solution of the right tri- 
angles. This is usually given in connection 
with the study of ratio, proportion and similar 
After that as a rule no 
is made of this new and valuable tool. Hence, 


the student, with the 


triangles. further use 


soon forgotten by 
result that 
when he takes up the study of trigonometry as 
a subject. It is a distinct educational los 
that trigonometry should not be 


it is 
it can not be assumed as known 


used more in 
the study of geometry. Trigonometrie meth 
ods should replace seometrie methods where a 
real advantage is involved. Thus, a number 
of theorems may be proved trigonometrically, 
e. g., the formulas giving the area of a tri 
angle in terms of two sides and the ineluded 
angle, the area of the equilateral triangle, the 
inscribed triangle in terms of the 
the of the 


relations between 


area of the 
and radius circumscribed 
the the 
area, of regular inscribed and cireumscribed 
the the circle, the 
evaluation of 7. ete. 

Solid Geometry.—The separation of 


sides 


circle, sides, and 


polygons and radius of 


solid 
geometry from plane geometry is unfortunate 
In the preceding courses early training in the 
promotion of conception has _ been 
afforded. solid 


geometry should be made during the study of 


space 


Similarly a real advance in 


plane geometry. For, many theorems of solid 
geometry are closely related to the correspond- 
If they are 


proved in this course the student will have 


ing theorems in plane geometry. 


appropriate exercise in both two- and three- 
The 

the 
perpendicular 


dimensional thinking. work in solid 


should 


angles; 


reometry include theorems on 


diedral 


planes; theorems on lines and planes in space; 


and parallel 


study of the sphere, and circles on the 
a later 


some 
surface of the sphere. This leaves for 
period the study of areas of surfaces, volumes 
of solids, and polvedral angles in connection 
with spherical polygons. 

Geometry.—lIt 


Usefulness of is desirable to 


impress upon the pupil the importance and 
nificance of geometrical facts in the affairs 


if every-day life. 
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value 
less than its disciplinary value, 
should be indicated accordingly. 
ther assumed that these were t 
for the average boy or 

At first glance 
ments W 
and as a ma 


Neverthele 


] robable f 
» estimates 


tween 8 and 15. So that the judgments 


] 


the v: ilues, even though quite varial 


and usu accompanied by a feeling 


individual ji 


certainty so far as the 


concerned, are as reliable and as ni 


judgments about most matters are. 

The following table gives the median judg- 
ment for each of the values listed. 
the table reveals some 
The highest dis- 


ciplinary value is assigned to geometry with 


An examination of 
interesting comparisons. 
a rating of 20, or twice as high as that of 
English. 
It is rather surprising to find gymnastics and 
football rated as high as they are. It is also 
interesting to note that the disciplinary value 


Algebra is next with a value of 19. 


of a pupil’s earning his way through school 
is rated higher than that of any of his studies. 
The lowest disciplinary value is assigned to 
sewing and typewriting. 

In the case of utility values, the highest 
rating is given to English, cooking and sew- 
ing (30), a value approximately three times as 

‘eat as their disciplinary value. The lowest 


utility value is assigned to football (6) and 


next to algebra (9). Again the utility value 
of a pupil’s earning his way through school 


(36) is placed above that of any of his studies. 


Drawing 

Sewing 

'vpewriting 

Work of teacher or 
business man 

Earning one’s way 

through school..... 


Thorndike*® found in a study of similar na- 
ture but confined to college subjects and only 
to their disciplinary aspect, the same general 
results for those studies found in both high 
Mathematics, Latin and 
Greek were placed at the top of the list with a 
rating of 16 as compared with freshman Eng- 
lish (10). 


In conclusion we may note that while the 


school and college. 


results here presented are not ultimate or abso- 


they nevertheless 


lute evaluations, represent 
an interesting assemblise of competent judg- 
ments and are more reliable than any individ- 
ual beliefs would be on which our practises 
STARCH 


are usually based. DANIEI 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Thorndike, E. L., 


or 


~/d. 
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